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CHAUNCEY McCORMICK ELECTED PRESIDENT 


T their annual meeting on January 26 the Board of Trustees elected Chauncey 

A McCormick as President to succeed Potter Palmer who died September 3. Mr. 

McCormick has been Vice-President Presiding since October 28 so is already 
conversant with the manifold duties of his new office. 

He received the degree of M.A. from Yale and an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters from Northwestern University. 

For more than twenty years he has held important posts at the Art Institute. He 
became a Governing Member in 1923, a Governing Life Member and a Trustee in 
1925, and was elected Vice-President in 1933. He was Chairman of the Art Committee 
for the Century of Progress Exhibition in 1933 and 1934 and was an important factor 
in making it possible for the Art Institute to show the Masterpieces of Italian Art in 
the fall of 1939. He has served on the following Committees: Executive, Painting and 
Sculpture, Prints and Drawings, Decorative Arts, Buckingham Fund, Thorne Rooms, 
and Buildings. Together with his wife he has made many outstanding gifts to the Art 
Institute among which are tapestries, furniture, and paintings, including many items 
from the Charles Deering Collection. 


A MESSAGE FROM MR. McCORMICK 


EARS roll by and the Art Institute grows in importance, in significance, and in 

service to our city and nation. Only we who work in it and for it, come and go 

and change. There is a great sense of permanence and a great promise for the 
future in this institution, and that is at once our inspiration and our comfort, for after 
we have gone our work will remain. 

Today we find ourselves faced with a great challenge. Rich inheritance is ours. 
What surrounds us is here because of the generosity, the unselfishness, the sense of 
community spirit, and the sacrifice of many who have gone before. This presents us with 
a great responsibility—can we preserve and enlarge what has been bequeathed to us for 
those who will come after us?) We think we can: 

First, because of Mr. Palmer’s work and achievements and the splendid condition in 
which he left the Institute to us. 

Secondly, because he successfully solved so many of our problems and laid down prin- 
ciples which we can and which we intend to follow in meeting problems still pending 
and those to come. 

Thirdly, because he left us the best integrated and the best coordinated staff this 
institution has ever had—men and women everywhere recognized as outstanding 
leaders in their fields. 

Fourthly, because we have a Board of Trustees whose one aim is to serve the highest 
interests of Chicago in art education, appreciation, and enjoyment. 

Above all the Art Institute needs and invites and hopes for the the continued loyal sup- 
port of all of its Members and its friends. United we can keep it one of the world’s 
great institutions rendering ever more important service to students, artists, and an 


ever increasing and understanding public. 
CuHauNcEY McCormick 
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STILL LIFE BY EDOUARD MANET (FRENCH, 





1832-1883 
MEMORIAL COLLECTION. 


). THE MR. AND MRS. LEWIS LARNED COBURN 


AN IMPORTANT STILL LIFE BY 
EDOUARD MANET 


paintings the Art Institute has had two 

fundamental principles in mind: first 
to acquire pictures from periods not pre- 
viously represented ; secondly to make even 
more complete the already notable sequence 
of French paintings. Even though nine can- 
vases by Edouard Manet were hanging in 
our galleries, there was not among this num-- 
ber a still life. When the opportunity came 
to purchase the superb example’ from the 


ie BUILDING up its collection of 


1Qil on canvas, 29x363%4 inches (73.7x93.4 cm.). 
Signed Manet, lower right. 
Collections: Gérard, Paris; Manzi, Paris; Alfred 
Chatain, Chicago; Mrs. John W. Simpson, New York; 
M. Knoedler and Company, New York. Reproduced: 
Théodore Duret, Histoire d’ Edouard Manet et de 
Son Oeuvre (Paris, 1919), No. 70 and Plate XI. 
Etienne Moreau- Nélaton, Manet Raconté par Lui- 
Méme (Paris, 1926), p. 63 and Figure 69. Paul 
Jamot and Georges Wildenstein, Manet (Paris, 
c1932), No. 96 and Plate 406. 


Simpson Collection, the Art Institute did 
not hesitate to add this outstanding work 
to the Manet group. 

Painted probably in 1864, it was first 
shown in February, 1865, at the Galerie 
Martinet in Paris. Just at this period 
Manet was the center of a storm of protest 
against his paintings. In 1863 he had sent 
Luncheon on the Grass to the Salon only 
to be emphatically turned down by the Jury. 
As there was so much criticism about the 
exclusion of large numbers of younger 
artists, Napoleon III ordered a second ex- 
hibition to be organized where they could 
show their paintings. This became known 
as the Salon des Refusés and included such 
artists as Fantin-Latour, Jongkind, 
Pissarro, and Whistler, but most notable of 
all was Manet whose Luncheon, refused by 
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the regular Salon, now became the center of 
attention, evoking a torrent of abuse. Its 
shock value was terrific in those days of 
formally posed classical subjects painted 
with gray shadows and somber colors in 
studio lighting. Manet had dared to con- 
coct a picture from sketches actually made 
out of doors, had used a high keyed palette, 
strong contrasts of light and dark, with 
color permeating every shadow. Further- 
more he represented two artists in every- 
day contemporary dress together with two 
nude models. Both the subject and the 
method of presentation were completely at 
variance with established tradition. Manet 
was regarded as a rebel and a madman. 
To us today it seems incredible that such a 
furor could have been aroused by a per- 
fectly natural, informal group of people ar- 
ranged in a composition of great distinction 
and painted with consummate skill. In the 
same way our still life would have been 
regarded as daring and unconventional both 
in color and texture; to present-day eyes 
it evokes the greatest admiration for its 
fresh, crisp handling, rich paint quality, and 
subtle use of color. 

Although Manet entered the studio of 
Thomas Couture as a student in 1850, he 
could not be expected to put up with such 
conventional surroundings for long. His 
true masters were those whom he found in 
the leading European galleries: the Vene- 
tians, Frans Hals, Velazquez. In 1853 he 
went to Florence, copied Titian’s Venus; 
three years later he traveled in Belgium, 
Holland, and went again to Italy. In 1865 
he took a short trip to Spain. He often 
spent holidays at Boulogne-sur-Mer and 
probably painted our still life there the sum- 
mer of 1864. There he had ample oppor- 
tunity to obtain fresh fish of all kinds and 
no doubt saw them being prepared fre- 
quently in his own kitchen. Surely the ele- 
ments of this still life are the ingredients 
of a succulent sea food dish about to be pre- 
pared in the big copper pot at the right. 

When Manet painted Le Bon Bock in 
1873, his friend, the painter Alfred Stevens, 
remarked that the man in the picture was 
drinking Haarlem-brewed beer by way of 


implying that Manet owed not a little to 
the Haarlem Master, Frans Hals. It is 
apparent in the Art Institute picture that 
the artist was familiar with Dutch still lifes 
and the bravura of the brush strokes un- 
questionably has a _ kinship with Hals. 
Manet,. however, evolved a completely new 
conception which is far removed from the 
Dutch Master. 

Texture was of the greatest interest to 
Manet. In places he leaves the canvas al- 
most bare, in contrast to which he accents 
certain areas with a heavy impasto. Like- 
wise the glistening white belly of the mullet, 
crisp and freshly caught, contrasts dramat- 
ically with the rich black tones in the copper 
pot. Although the still life appears to be 
very colorful, actually it is painted largely 
in black, white, and various shades of gray 
and brown, but brilliant manipulation of 
tonal values makes the color range seem 
much greater. Effective color accents are 
introduced in the fish at the left, a red gur- 
net, and the lemon at the right. 

Unlike most artists who are leaders in a 
new tradition and new methods, Manet did 
not have to starve in a garret nor eke out a 
living from some uncongenial employment. 
His parents were well-to-do people, con- 
servative but not unreasonable. Edouard 
was born January 23, 1832, in Paris, and by 
the time he reached the age of sixteen had 
determined to be an artist. He received the 
traditional classical education at the Col- 
lege Rollin but, on announcing his artistic 
intentions to his family, he was sent off in 
December, 1848, to Brazil. This trip, far 
from distracting him from his ambition, 
only made him the more determined to be 
a painter. One result of this voyage was 
a lasting devotion to the sea. He went 
often to Boulogne-sur-Mer, painted several 
seascapes and frequently, as in the present 
instance, made use of sea food in still lifes. 

It was only when Manet’s parents real- 
ized the seriousness of their son’s deter- 
mination that they permitted him to enter 
Couture’s studio, the least objectionable 
place in which he could learn what to them 
seemed a highly undesirable and inappro- 
priate. profession for a well-brought-up 
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young man. No doubt the strict training in 
drawing gave Manet a sound basis on which 
to apply his own ideas about the handling 
of paint, but he was far too independent 
in spirit to remain long amidst the uncon- 
genial surroundings of Couture’s atelier. 

Manet, once he had established himself 
in his own studio, worked out his artistic 
problems and was soon painting with assur- 
ance and facility. If his reception by the 
public was stormy, he was fortunate in hav- 
ing a few friends who understood his view- 
point and fought for his recognition. The 
now famous Olympia was accepted by the 
more lenient Jury of the Salon of 1865, but 
shocked Paris even more than his previous 
works. Emile Zola defended him in ar- 
ticles in L’Evenement and later in La Revue 
du X1Xe Siécle, even going so far as to pre- 
dict that some day Manet’s paintings would 
hang in the Louvre. Zola was heartily de- 
cried for taking such a stand, though his 
support of Manet was greatly admired by 
a small group of progressive young painters 
who, after their first exhibition in 1874, be- 
came known as the Impressionists, from 
the title of one of Monet’s canvases. Manet 
had led the way for them and remained 
their aesthetic leader, although stylistically 
he remained apart from them. 

From 1866 until the Franco-Prussian 
War they met 
frequently in 
the Café 
Guerbois near 
Manet’s 
home, as the 
group, con- 
taining liter- 
ary men as 
well as paint- 
ers, soon be- 
came too big 
for his studio. 
After the war 
some scat- 
tered; Bazille 
had been 
killed, but the 
rest gathered 
around 





STILL LIFE BY MANET, A LATER VERS 
NATIONAL MUSEUM, STOCKHOLM. 


Monet who was the one to develop Im- 
pressionism to its fullest extent. Manet 
continued to be the most talked of painter 
in Paris; his paintings, though usually ac- 
cepted by the Salon, were still not appreci- 
ated and were not even understood by most 
people. In 1872 Durand-Ruel, the art 
dealer who became the champion of the new 
school of painters, purchased twenty-eight 
of Manet’s canvases. This took consid- 
erable courage ‘as it was a long time be- 
fore he could dispose of any of the paintings 
to advantage. Manet died in 1883, toler- 
ated but still not accepted. It was only 
after his death that his full worth began to 
be perceived. People became accustomed to 
higher keyed palettes and to the light effects 
in paintings done out of doors. Once they 
progressed beyond the shock of Manet’s 
color scheme and learned to accept his choice 
of subject matter, they began to see the 
merits of his work. With a few deft strokes 
he could indicate a surface texture which 
made the labored efforts of the more pedan- 
tic painters seem dull and lifeless by com- 
parison. Whether he is painting a crowd 
at a racecourse; a charming woman, like 
Eva Gonzales, his only pupil; or a still life 
such as the Institute’s, he imbues each with 
an elegance and suavity, a brilliance of 
surface, and a liveliness of movement in 
the design 
which marks 
him as a gen- 
ius. Such mas- 
terful _han- 
dling of paint 
is the accom- 
plishment of 
the very few. 

Another 
version of our 
Still Life, al- 
most identical, 
is now in the 
National 
Museum 
at Stockholm. 
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SKITTLE-BALL TEAPOT BY PAUL REVERE (BOSTON, 1735-1818). GIFT OF MRS. EDWIN A. SEIPP 





THROUGH THE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


A REVERE TEAPOT 


“Listen, my children, and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere.” 


O BEGINS the ballad which, with 
S “little regard to exactness of fact,” 
created a national hero. Much as El- 
bert Hubbard some generations later was 
to make a relatively obscure incident of the 
Spanish War into a symbol of unquestion- 
ing obedience and single-minded achieve- 
ment, so Longfellow transformed into a 
figure of romance and folk myth an ener- 
getic, solid citizen of Boston who un- 
doubtedly, whenever he recalled the incident 
that was to immortalize him, considered it 
one of the least memorable in a long life of 
substantial accomplishment. 
In spite of such factual criticism as may 
be due the ballad, Paul Revere’ himself 
1 Paul Revere (1735-1818), the third of twelve chil- 


dren born to Apollos Rivoire (later changed to Paul 
Revere) who emigrated in 1715 to Boston, Mass. from 


the Island of Guernsey. He was apprenticed to 
John Coney and married Deborah Hitchbourn in 
1729. The general story of “Paul the Patriot’s”’ 


life is too well known to need repetition here. 


remains a figure of very real importance. 
In the turbulent Boston of Revolutionary 
times, he played a far more active and ef- 
fective role in opposition to British force 
of arms than on his celebrated if incompleted 
ride to Concord. In addition to mastering 
the craft of the silversmith, where he fol- 
lowed in his father’s footsteps, he perfected 
himself as an engraver on copper, making, 
among many other important items, the 
plates for the first national paper currency. 
His trained craftsman’s eye and sense en- 
abled him to memorize the entire mechan- 
ism of gunpowder making on one trip 
through a jealously guarded Philadelphia 
mill, thus making it possible for Massachu- 
setts to furnish its own munitions of war. 
Later Revere established the first rolling 
mill for copper sheets in the country, a busi- 
ness carried on and developed by one of his 
sons. Possibly his need as an engraver led 
to this activity which curiously portends the 
passing of the craftsman into the industrial- 
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ist. Despite all this widespread activity as 
a man of affairs, Revere remained primarily 
a silversmith and engraver, an artist crafts- 
man, and he gained his main livelihood that 
way. 

As a strong indication of his pride in this 
craft, he had Copley paint his portrait *® not 
in the silk and ruffles of a prosperous mer- 
chant, but in the shirt sleeves and vest of 
his shop, a teapot in his hand with a few 
tools on the table in front of him looking 
as though he had just put them aside to 
show a customer the result of his order. 
There can be little doubt but that Copley 
showed him as he was—a somewhat burly, 
dark-haired, forthright fellow with rather 
compelling eyes and blunt features—a hand- 
craftsman proud of his skill, not a dreamer, 
and by no means averse to a bit of a fight 
if it should come his way. It is said that 
some of his descendants, not over fond of 
this frank reminder of their ancestor’s 
trade, hid the portrait in a garret whence 
only the later joint fame of Copley’s brush 
and his client’s silver brought it to light. 
“Autres temps, autres moeurs!” 

Paul Revere was evidently wholesomely 
important to himself; he is even more im- 
portant to us and to our time perhaps than 
to his own, not as a hero of Victorian ro- 
mance, but as a symbol. For he is the very 
type of the full-lived man who can turn 
without any sense of incongruity from the 
shaping of a beautiful surface, the graving 
of a telling line to the command of a com- 
pany of militia or the creation of a powder 
mill. He is doubly significant because he 
was the sort of man our founding fathers 
relied on for effective support in their ex- 
tremely dangerous and delicate task. 
There seems to have been no thought that, 
because Revere was a maker of beautiful 
and precious things, he was automatically 
incapacitated from sharing in the making 
and shaping of the common weal. He made 
silverware and made it beautifully, because 
he could do it and it pleased him, because 

2 Painted by John Singleton Copley, 1765-1770. 
Presented to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, by the 
Revere family in 1930. The teapot shown in this 


remarkable portrait is slightly later in style than 
that described in this article. 


there was a demand for it and it gave him 
a good living, and because it was altogether 
part of a generally accepted and natural 
way of life. Copley painted the portraits 
of Revere’s customers much the same way. 
The portraits and the silver happen for the 
most part to be art and first rate art at that, 
mainly because their makers saw well, with 
honest discrimination, and, above all, knew 
what they were doing. 

The sturdy, charming, and time-mellowed 
example of Revere’s prideful handicraft, 
which has just become one of the Institute’s 
treasures, is therefore of doubled and re- 
doubled significance. It is doubtful whether 
in this or any other field the generous donor, 
Mrs. Edwin A. Seipp, could have found a 
single object which would have stood for 
so much that is of real import to all Ameri- 
cans today in particular. 

The little teapot *, only five inches from 
base to finial, is not merely a beautiful and 
extremely rare piece of pre-Revolutionary 
American silver, but in itself is a symbol 
of that sound craftsmanship and good sense 
in both objects and ideas which characterize 
the best in our traditions. Other teapots, 
tankards, and bowls of equal beauty in shape 
and workmanship were made by Revere’s 
contemporaries, but in its broader meaning 
their appeal is largely one-sided. Here, 
however, is the actual handiwork of a man 
whose name has become almost a synonym 
of patriotic daring and enterprise, yet who 
wrought beauty with his hands as unself- 
consciously as he emptied tax-infected tea 
into Boston Harbor and set his own affairs 
aside to serve the common good when the 
outlook was far from favorable. 

In spite of his many and varied activities, 
Revere was one of the most prolific silver- 
smiths of his time. But by far the greater 
part of his surviving production dates from 
after the Revolution when, tor some years 
at least, his workbench received his full 

35” high, 914” from top of spout to back of handle, 
weight 19% oz. Formerly the property of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney W. Hayward, Wayland, Mass. The 
ebony handle and possibly part of the finial are later 
restorations. Presented to the Institute through the 
Antiquarian Society by Mrs. Edwin A. Seipp. The 


cipher and date, 1849, engraved on the side are the 
marks of a later, unidentified owner. 
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PORTRAIT OF PAUL REVERE BY JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY (AMERI- 
PRESENTED TO THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
EDWARD H. R. 


CAN, 1737-1815). 


BOSTON, BY JOSEPH W., WILLIAM B., AND 


REVERE. 


attention. Examples of his work which can 
definitely be assigned to the earlier period 
are relatively few; in fact, his productive 
years are generally considered as beginning 
just before the Revolution, although we 
know he was sufficiently able as a crafts- 
man to take over his father’s shop on the 
latter’s death in 1754. Revere was then 
nineteen. Though a considerable amount of 
work must have come from his hand during 
the next ten years, pieces that can definitely 
be given to this time are rare. From a col- 
lector’s point of view these early pieces are 
much to be preferred, as they are not only 
scarce but have the advantage of having the 
magic of his name attached to the more de- 
sirable and gracious forms of the mid- 


century style. 
The mark stamped twice on the base of 





Courtesy of Museum of Fine Arts, Bustun 


this teapot is the P. REVERE, 
generally accepted as that of 
the father, but authorities are 
convinced that the same mark 
was also used by the son for 
some years before he adopted 
the simple REVERE. Stylisti- 
cally also the piece indicates an 
origin within the decade of the 
elder Revere’s death, a period 
roughly between the years that 
saw the teapot designs typical 
of Jacob Hurd (1702-58) and 
those of his son, Nathaniel 
(1729-77). Though the hand- 
some engraving on the lid and 
shoulders of this teapot is of 
a style usually considered as 
out of date by 1760, there ap- 
pears to be sufficient evidence 
to warrant a leading authority ° 
in the field to place the piece 
definitely as the work of the 
younger Revere. It is there- 
fore probable that the teapot 
was made between 1755 and 
1760 which makes it one of the 
earliest known pieces of the 
Patriot’s handiwork. During 
these years, in 1757, Revere 
married his first wife, Sarah 
Orne, after his return from 
serving six months as a second lieutenant 
in the militia artillery at Fort William 
Henry. 

Unfortunately, the lack of the determin- 
ing year-marks, so useful in English silver, 
makes exact dating impossible and so far no 
external aids have been uncovered. The 
initials scratched on the base® remain un- 
identified. Family tradition with the 
former owners says the teapot came down 
through the Hancock family. Whether 
further archive research in connection with 

‘Louise Avery, Early American Silver (New 
York, 1930), illustrations opposite pp. 86, 320. 

5 John Marshall Phillips, Curator of the Garvan Col- 
lections, Yale University: “‘One of Paul the Patriot’s 
earliest pieces, carrying on the Queen Anne or rather 
Georgian design of Jacob Hurd, but thoroughly 
American, particularly in the treatment of the spout.” 
The Institute gratefully acknowledges its great debt 


to Mr. Phillips for his constant aid and comfort ir 
this difficult and treacherous field. 
6 JS, PMC. 
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the owner’s initials cut on the base will 
corroborate this story remains to be seen. 

So far we have pointed out the particu- 
lar significance of Paul Revere’s silver as 
apart from that of his contemporaries and 
also the relative position of this particular 
piece among his surviving works, which 
makes it of outstanding significance in any 
group of American silver. 

Before, as it were, putting it back in its 
place of due importance in the case where 
it can be studied and admired at a safe dis- 
tance, there are a few things about it which 
call for further explanation. 

First of all, it should be pointed out that 
no great amount of originality in design can 
be claimed either for Revere or any of his 
fellow silversmiths in the Colonies. All the 
designs of the time were copies or close adap- 
tations of those in vogue on the other side 
of the Atlantic, principally in England. 
Only in choice of detail, slight adjustments 
in proportion, and in degree of elaboration 
did the American silversmith find opportu- 
nity or need to differ from his fellows. 
There seems, however, to have been no feel- 
ing that this gave but meager opportunity 
to express and establish such personality 
and individuality as the maker possessed. 
Aside from making a competence, the goal 
of the eighteenth century craftsman seemed 
to be to affirm his superior achievement by 
the quality of his workmanship and the apt- 


ness of his particular rendering of a gen- 
erally accepted theme. 

In this little masterpiece, therefore, we 
find nothing startling. It follows_ the 
“skittle-ball” shape currently adopted from 
its Oriental prototype in porcelain. The 
“S” shaped spout, slightly flared molded 
base, and boldly curved handle assuring a 
firm grasp were the generally accepted 
forms. Yet a few minutes’ careful study 
and comparison with a similar contempo- 
rary piece by another maker will bring out 
a number of effective differences quite aside 
from those of the engraved ornament. By 
and large it is the ability of the craftsman 
to use such apparently small variations to 
the best advantages which gives the fine 
piece its enduring charm and life and makes 
the handiwork of a master. To get full 
satisfaction from such a piece we must fol- 
low the subtle changes of surface made with 
hardly conscious intent by this “feel” of the 
maker for his material. We must appre- 
ciate not only the harmony and strength of 
the simple yet living lines of the design as a 
whole so fit to its use, but the soft sheen of 
the metal coming from the experienced 
hammering of the surface to a skin suitable 
for finishing with the burnisher. These are 
the things that make a utensil into an ever 
living work of art and stamp it with a 
deeper human meaning. 

Meyric R. Rocers 





SECTION OF ENGRAVING ON LID AND SHOULDER OF REVERE TEA- 
POT. 
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POSADA OF MEXICO 


LL that is earthy and dramatic, erotic 

and morbid, violent and satirical—in 

a word, all the paradoxes of Mexico 

—can be found in the prints of José Gua- 
dalupe Posada. The work of this great 
Mexican printmaker, too little known in 
the United States, will be exhibited com- 
prehensively for the first time in this country 
when The Art Institute of Chicago opens 
a large one-man showing on April 13 
lent by the Department of Fine Arts. 
The importance of this event cannot be ex- 
aggerated. In Mexico last summer, where 
the exhibition was first assembled and shown 
under the auspices of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, a veritable windstorm of excitement 
and interest developed. Almost as soon as 
the Palacio de Bellas Artes, where the ex- 
hibition was hung, unfurled its huge banner 
announcing the opening, the people started 
streaming in—Mexicans, American tour- 
ists, visitors from all the world, rich and 
poor, workers, artists, and intellectuals. 
It is not surprising that the Mexicans 
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understood and enjoyed Posada’s prints, for 
he was par excellence a popular folk artist 
whose work was produced in large quanti- 
ties for the people. In certain cases it is 
reputed that as many as five million prints 
were made from one of his cuts. In addi- 
tion he was tremendously prolific and has 
to his credit approximately fifteen thousand 
cuts. As a result there were comparatively 
few Mexicans at the end of the nineteenth 
and the beginning of the twentieth century 
who were not conversant with Posada’s 
work. Knowing that his audience was 
largely illiterate, he managed, with a superb 
economy of means, to tell his stories so suc- 
cessfully that the simplest Mexican peon, 
totally unable to read the accompanying 
texts, could still enjoy and understand 
merely by looking at Posada’s illustrations. 
His prints, which were made from etchings 
on zinc and engravings on wood, were used 
as illustrations for stories and ballads, for 
children’s games and news events, for music 
sheets and broadsides. 














ILLUSTRATION FOR A STORY BY JOSE GUADALUPE POSADA (MEXICAN, 1851-1913) , RELIEF ETCHING 


ON ZINC, 


ANONYMOUS GIFT. 
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Diego Rivera, the noted Mexican painter, 
wrote the following as early as 1930: 
“Posada is so integrated with the popular 
soul of Mexico that perhaps his identity 
will become completely lost.” * As a matter 
of fact this did happen and since his death in 
1913 very little serious attention has been 
paid to Posada, despite the fact that he is 
unquestionably the father of modern 
twentieth century Mexican art. If for no 
other reason than to prove conclusively his 
enormous contribution to Mexican art and 
thinking, this retrospective exhibition merits 
the acclaim it has already received. Posada, 
as a popular satirist, can be identified with 
Mexico as Hogarth was with England, 
Goya with Spain, and Daumier with 
France. These are lofty comparisons for 
the humble Mexican artist, but, because 
Posada was always much more than a mere 
illustrator of the indigenous life of his peo- 
ple, because his was a searching and biting 
interpretation of their innermost fears and 
needs, he can hold his own in the illustrious 
company of these three great popular artists. 

Posada reflected his period, a period in 
Mexico when the people were slowly re- 
belling against economic feudalism and a 
parasitic church. He emerges, without 
doubt, as the greatest print maker of the 
Americas. His was not a quaint and pic- 
turesque art, for, counter to popular tourist 
ideology, Mexico is today and was in 
Posada’s period a country of profound pas- 
sions, violence, and scathing wit. The 
travel folder addict who has read the gay 
little blurbs about Mexico, the land of color 
and romance, will perhaps he disappointed 
on his first serious contact with Posada. 
He will even possibly be shocked at the 
casual but always dramatic scenes describ- 
ing murders, political assassinations, family 
feuds, and assorted crimes. Blood flows 
profusely in Posada’s prints, but it must be 
remembered that to the average Mexican 
death is incidental. It is a part of daily 
life, to be accepted and spoken of directly 
without mystery or sentimentality. In 

1 Monografia. Las Obras de José Guadalupe Posada. 


Edited by Frances Toor, Paul O’Higgins, Blas 
Vanegas Arroyo (Mexico, D. F., 1930). 





SKELETON OF THE MOUNTAIN BY POSADA, RE- 
LIEF ETCHING ON ZINC. THE WILLIAM MCCALLIN 
MCKEE MEMORIAL COLLECTION. 


Posada’s illustrations some of the most 
hilarious satires are blithely clothed in the 
rags of death. 

But all of his work is not macabre, and 
there are the delightful illustrations for the 
ballads or corridos which, translated lit- 
erally, mean “events of the time.” In writ- 
ing of these, Frances Toor says: “The 
corridos carried the news to the illiterate 
masses in the most remote villages in every 
State of the Republic and even to Mexican 
settlements in the United States, as they 
still do. Just as soon as something hap- 
pened, such as a miracle, a flood, a fire, the 
first street cars, a notable bullfight, the 
rise of a revolutionary leader, a battle, the 
poets wrote the story in quatrains and 
Posada made the illustrations. The cor- 
ridos, printed on paper of all the colors of 
the rainbow, found their way over the dusty 
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TESTING THE DEVIL BY POSADA, RELIEF ENGRAV- 
ING ON TYPE METAL. ANONYMOUS GIFT. 


highroads to the ranch, village and city 
markets. The vendors sang them to the 
accompaniment of a guitar and sold them 
for a cent or two.” * 

Technically it is not possible to over- 
estimate Posada’s ability to exploit the 
black and white medium of the print. His 
is a shorthand method where all superfluous 
details are eliminated. His strong pattern, 
his mordant line, his astonishing use of 
movement all combine with his fantasy and 
biting humor to intensify the dramatic sto- 
ries his public so loved. The popular print 
never had a stronger exponent than José 
Guadalupe Posada. 

In addition to this first extensive Ameri- 
can exhibition of Posada’s work, which will 
be installed in the East Wing galleries at 
the Art Institute, there will also be a small 
corollary exhibition in the Gallery of Art 
Interpretation on the first floor entitled, 
Who Is Posada? By means of blow-ups, 


2 Mexican Folkways, IV, No. 3 (1928), 140-189. 


photographs, actual objects, diagrams, and, 
of course, original prints, this explanatory 
exhibition will attempt to answer fully the 
question, “Who is Posada?” 

KATHARINE KUH 


A POSADA SEMINAR 


N Friday, April 21, the Art Insti- 
C tute will hold a Seminar in connec- 

tion with the exhibition, The Art 
of José Guadalupe Posada. Four dis- 
tinguished speakers will comment on 
various phases of his work, the period in 
which he lived, and his effect on modern 
Mexican artists. The Seminar will be 
held in Fullerton Hall under the auspices 
of the Scammon Fund and will be free to 
Members. 

Further details, names of the speakers, 
and instructions about obtaining tickets 
will be announced in the April-May Bul- 
letin which will be published about April 5. 


WITH THE ARMED FORCES 


INCE March, 1943, when we pub- 
S lished an account of students and 
members of the staff who were in the 
armed services, the total number has in- 
creased from 205 to 323. All but five of 
the additional are students. Three more 
instructors from the School have joined 
the services: Merlin Pollock, Lieutenant 
in the Naval Reserve, Edgar Ewing and 
Benjamin Stahl in the Army. Two former 
secretaries, Mary Olmstead and Blossom 
Willens are Ensigns in the Waves. 
Private William Tirey, a former stu- 
dent in the School, was killed as a result 
of an accident while on active duty in 


England. 
Wanda Odell is on leave of absence 
from the Oriental Department doing 


special work with the China Unit of the 
Army Map Service of the War Depart- 
ment. 

Mary Alice Huddle is in Brazil doing 
recreation work for the Red Cross. 
Frances Rogers is Librarian for the Naval 
Training Station at Norfolk, Virginia. 
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PART TWO OF THE BULLETIN OF THE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


MARCH, 1944 VOL. XXXVIII NO. 3 





MEMBERS’ CALENDAR 
March 3 April 18 


Lectures are given in Fullerton Hall unless otherwise noted. 





Members and their immediate families are admitted free to all exhibitions, lectures, 
concerts, motion pictures, receptions, and other programs arranged by the Museum and the 
Membership Lecture Department. The building and the permanent collections of the Art 
Institute are open free to Members every day of the year. 

LECTURE COURSES AND CLASSES 

Oriental Art Collections—Mondays at 11:00 A.M., Miss Helen Parker; 11:55 A.M., 
George Buehr, demonstrating techniques. Repeated alternate Monday evenings at 7:45. 

Clinic of Good Taste—Mondays at 2:00 P.M., Dudley Crafis Watson. Occasional guest 
speakers conduct this clinic. Repeated alternate Monday evenings at 7:45. 

Adult Sketch Classes for Novices—Monday evenings from 5:45 to 7:30 P.M., Friday 
mornings from 10:00 to 12:00 Noon, George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. Sketching 
materials are supplied for 15 cents. 

The Current Exhibitions—Tuesdays at 6:30 P.M. as listed below. Gallery lectures by Miss 

Current Exhibition Promenades—Fridays at 12:15 Noon and 6:30 P.M., Dr. Watson and 
members of the staff 

History and Enjoyment of Art—Fridays at 2:30 P.M. 
with slides in color, motion pictures, and correlated music. 


Dr. Watson illustrates these lectures 
Other staff members speak oc- 


| casionally. 


Art through Travel—Friday evenings: at 7:30 P.M., Dr. Watson. These lectures are 
generally repeated Sundays at 3:15 P.M. for Members and the public. The charge to the 
public is 28 cents, including Federal tax. Members are admitted free of charge; families of 


Members and out-of-town visiting guests must pay the Federal tax of 3 cents per person. 


| drawing, design, and painting by Dr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. 


Classes for Children under the James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children 
—Saturdays at 1:10 P.M. The practice and appreciation of art, with demonstrations of 
Problems are assigned to be 
done at home, and all work of the children is marked and criticized. There are two additional 
free scholarship classes for children attending public schools within the city of Chicago. 
These scholarships are awarded through the Director of Art in the public schools. 





| 
| 
| 





DATE Hour 
Tae 
Fri. 10:00 A.M. | SKETCH CLASs. George Buchr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
12:15 P.M. | FourtH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY FOR CONTEMPO- 
| RARY AMERICAN ART. George Buehr. Gallery 52. 
2:30 P.M. | THE DALE CoLLECTION—PERSONALLY SPEAKING. Mrs. Walter 
| Brewster. 
6:30 P.M. | REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
7:30 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:30 LECTURE. 
Sat. 4 1:10 P.M. MOopDELING OR WHITTLING A Ficure (The James Nelson and 
| Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children). George Buehr. 
Sun. 5 3:15 P.M. THe ArT BACKGROUND OF INDIA (Art through Travel). Mrs. 


Carter Harrison. 
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DATE | Hour 
Marcu 
Mon. 6 11:00 A.M ARTS OF THE NEAR East. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery H4. 
11:55 A.M. CHALK TALK ABouT Persia. George Buehr. Gallery H4. 
2:00 P.M. ANTIQUES—COLLECTING FOR PLEASURE (Clinic of Good Taste). 
Miss Jean Sterling Nelson. 
5:45 P.M. | SkeTcH CLass. George Buchr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
8:00 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 
Fri. 10 10:00 A.M. | SketcH Ciass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
12:15 P.M. | THe Persian Cottections. Miss Helen Gunsaulus. Gallery 
H14. 
2:30 P.M. | Peru Has EveryTHinc. Daniel Catton Rich. 
6:30 P.M. EXHIBITION OF ANTIQUE SHAWLS: INDIA AND Persia. Margaret 
O. Gentles. Gallery Hg. 
7:30 P.M. | THE LAND WE Ficut For (Artthrough Travel). Betty Brown- 
ing Marshall. 
Sat. 11 1:10 P.M. | Figures IN SCULPTURE (The James Nelson and Anna Louise 
| Raymond Fund for Children). George Buehr. 
Sun. 12 3:15 P.M. | THe Lanp WE Ficut For (Art through Travel). Betty Brown- 
| ing Marshall. 
Mon. 13 t1:00 A.M. Tue FourtH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY FOR CON- 
TEMPORARY AMERICAN ArT. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 52. 
11:55 A.M. Drawinc A Group Portrait. George Buehr. 
2:00 P.M. Fiet>D DAayY—THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
(Clinic of Good Taste). 
5:45 P.M. SkeTcH CLass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
8:00 P.M. Movinc Pictures. Subject to be announced. 
Tu. 14 6:30 P.M. DRAWINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS OF GEORGE BELLOWS. Gallery 2. 
Fri. 17 10:00 A.M. SKETCH CLAss. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
12:15 P.M. New ACCESSIONS IN THE PAINTING GALLERIES. George Buehr. 
; Gallery 45. 
2:30 P.M. | MASTERPIECES OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. A Nation- 
| wide Projection with Dudley Crafts Watson. 
6:30 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
7:30 P.M. Sioux INDIANS (Art through Travel). Edward T. Camenisch. 
Sat. 18 1:10 P.M. MODELING AND WHITTLING ANIMALS (The James Nelson and 
Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children). George Buehr. 
Sun. 19 3:15 P.M. Sioux InpIANs (Art through Travel). Edward T. Camenisch. 
Mon. 20 11:00 A.M. DRAWINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS BY GEORGE BELLOWws. Miss Helen 
Parker. Gallery 13. 
11:55 A.M. THE ArT AND CRAFT OF LITHOGRAPHY. George Buehr. Gallery 
13. 
2:00 P.M. ENGLAND’s CONTRIBUTION TO Gracious LiviING (Clinic of Good 
Taste). Miss Jean Sterling Nelson. 
5:45 P.M. SkeTcH Cass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
8:00 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 
Fri. 24 10:00 A.M. SkeTcH CLass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
12:15 P.M. CHINA Is A CuLtureD Nation. Charles Fabens Kelley. Ori- 
ental Galleries. 
| 2:30 P.M. MEXICAN PAINTERS AND THEIR Paintincs. Miss Florence 
Arquin. 
6:30 P.M. | REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
7:30 P.M. Fiestas iN Mexico (Art through Travel). Miss Florence 
Arquin. 
Sat. 25 1:10 P.M. ANIMALS IN SCULPTURE (The James Nelson and Anna Louise 
Raymond Fund for Children). George Buehr. 
Sun. 26 3:15 P.M. Fiestas IN Mexico (Art through Travel). Miss Florence 
Arquin. 
Mon. 27 11:00 A.M. THE SCHULZE COLLECTION OF AMERICAN PAINnTINGs. Miss 
Helen Parker. Gallery 26. 
11:55 A.M. | PAINTING A SPRING LANDSAPE. George Buehr. Gallery 26. 
2:00 P.M. | WEAVING As AN Art (Clinic of Good Taste). Mrs. Evangeline 


| Worst. 
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DATE 
MARCH 
Mon. 27 


Tu. 
Fri. 


28 


31 
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3:15 P.M. 


1r:00 A.M. 


11:55 A.M. 


SKETCH CLAss. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 

Motion Pictures OF MARIONETTES. George Buehr. 

ArTs OF CHINA. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 2. 

SkeTcH CLaAss. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 

) THE FourTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY FOR CON- 
TEMPORARY AMERICAN ART. George Buehr. Gallery 52. 

SEE Here, PrRivATE APOLLO. James Cady Ewell. 

REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 

TRAVEL IN THE LAND OF THE INCAS (Art through Travel). 
John W. Ruettinger. 


PAINTING RELIGIOUS AND HIsToRICAL SCENES (The James Nelson 
and Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children). George 
Buehr. 

TRAVEL IN THE LAND OF THE Mayas (Art through Travel). 
John W. Ruettinger. 

Rococo: PRINTS BEFORE THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Miss Helen 
Parker. Gallery 12. 

ENGRAVING TOOLS AND TECHNIQUES. George Buehr. Gallery 
12. 

FRANCE’s CONTRIBUTION TO Gracious LivinG (Clinic of Good 
Taste). Miss Jean Sterling Nelson. 

SKETCH CLass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 

REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 

SKETCH CLass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 

A MEDIEVAL MASTERPIECE, THE GREAT ALTAR FROM AMIENS. 
Daniel Catton Rich. Gallery 46. 

How Pottery 1s MapE (A Demonstration). Eugene Deutsch. 

CoLor Woopcuts By Louis SCHANKER. Katharine Kuh. Gal- 
lery 13. 

THE CYCLE OF FLOWERS THROUGH THE YEAR. 
Walgreen. 

GrEAT RELIGIOUS AND Historica Pictures (The James Nelson 
and Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children). George 
Buehr. 

Tue CyYcLe OF FLOWERS THROUGH THE YEAR. 
Walgreen. 

PAINTINGS BY PRIVATE DoN MUNDT AND SCULPTURE BY MARIO 
Uspatpi. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 52. 

PAINTING A NIGHT SCENE. George Buehr. Gallery 52. 

Fietp Day (Clinic of Good Taste). Place to be announced. 

SKETCH CLass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 

TRAVEL IN THE LAND OF THE Mayas. John W. Ruettinger. 

Rococo: PRINTS BEFORE THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Miss Helen 
Parker. Gallery 2. 

SkETCH CLAss. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 

PORTRAITS AND ALLEGORIES OF THE RENAISSANCE. George Buehr. 
Gallery G6o. 

WHAT THE CHINESE THINK ABOUT ArT. Charles Fabens 
Kelly. 

REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Dudley Crafts Watson. 

DRAWING CARTOONS AND CARICATURES (The James Nelson 
and Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children). George 
Buehr. 

PENNSYLVANIA (Art through Travel). Dudley Crafts Wat- 
son. 

PoRTRAITS AND ALLEGORIES OF THE RENAISSANCE. Miss Helen 
Parker. Gallery G6o. 


Mrs. Charles 


Mrs. Charles 





Composinc A Mopern ALLecory. George Buehr. Gallery 


G6o. 
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DATE Hour 
APRIL 
Mon. 17 2:00 P.M. Goop Taste tN OLD Mexico (Clinic of Good Taste). Dudley 
Crafts Watson. 
5:45 P.M. SKETCH CLAss. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
8:00 P.M. PENNSYLVANIA. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Tu. 18 6:30 P.M. Tue ArT oF José GuADALUPE PosapA. Miss Helen Parker. 


| Gallery 2. 








LECTURES AND GUIDE SERVICE FOR THE PUBLIC 
Department of Education. Miss Helen Parker, Head 


The Department of Education offers guide service by appointment to individuals, groups, 
and organizations. Gallery lectures on the permanent and temporary exhibitions, or lectures 
illustrated with slides on desired topics may be arranged. For information regarding fees and 
other details, please consult the department office in Gallery 2. 

Free gallery tours for children of the Chicago Public Schools may be had by appointment 
made in advance. 

EVENING GALLERY TALKS. Lectures in the galleries by Miss Helen Parker on the 
current exhibitions and permanent collection. The course is open to anyone. ‘Tuesdays as 
listed below, at 6:30 P.M., $5.00 for twelve lectures, plus 50 cents Federal tax. Single lectures 
50 cents, plus 5 cents tax. Free to Members. 

ADVENTURES IN THE ARTS. The Florence Dibell Bartlett Series of Lectures. The 
program continues a survey of art with occasional travel talks. Free in Fullerton Hall, 
Thursday evenings at 6:30 P.M., Miss Helen Parker, lecturer. 


The following lectures, given by Miss Parker, are open to anyone: 











DaTe | Hour | Place of 
Marcu | | Meeting 
= | *6:30 P.M. ROMANTICISM VERSUS CLASSICISM IN NINETEENTH- Fullerton 
CENTURY FRENCH PAINTING. Hall 
Th. 9 | *6:30 P.M. MANET AND THE IMPRESSIONISTS. = 
la 
Tu. | 6:30 P.M. DRAWINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS OF GEORGE Bettows.| Gallery 2 
Th. 16 *6:30 P.M. DEGAS AND TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. | Fullerton 
Hall 
Th. 23 | *6:30 P.M. Post IMPRESSIONISM IN FRANCE: SEURAT AND | Fullerton 
CEZANNE. | Hall 
Tu. 28 | 6:30 P.M. ArTs OF CHINA. Gallery 2 
Th. 30 | *6:30 P.M. VINCENT VAN GOGH. | Fullerton 
Hall 
APRIL 
Th. 6 *6:30 P.M. |} ArT Quiz—An “Information, Please” Program.| Fullerton 
| Miss Helen Parker, Quiz Mistress. Guest Ex- | Hall 
perts: Miss Kathleen Blackshear, Charles Fabens 
Kelley, Mrs. Katharine Kuh, Frederick A. Sweet. 
Tu. | 6:30 P.M. Rococo: PRINTS BEFORE THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.| Gallery 2 
Th.13 | *6:30 P.M. GAUGUIN AND SOME OTHER MODERN FRENCH Fullerton 
| PAINTERS. Hall 
Te 38 | 6:30 P.M. | THE ArT oF Jose GUADALUPE PosaDA. | Gallery 2 
* Programs marked with an asterisk constitute the Art Institute’s contribution to public art education and 
are open free to the public. 


FREE FILM PROGRAM 


HE program of motion pictures will be continued on Saturday afternoons at 2:30 

in Fullerton Hall. Some outstanding fictional films will be presented, as well as 

documentary ones. A detailed schedule may be had at the Information Desk. Mem- 
bers and their friends are invited. 
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GOODMAN THEATRE 
Members’ SERIES 


HE production last season of The Dover Road proved it to be one of the most suc- 

cessful light comedies of contemporary theater. The March play, Mr. Pim Passes 

By, is also by A. A. Milne and was produced a year before The Dover Road. It 

was one of the earlier productions of the New York Theatre Guild and served materially 
to establish it as a successful producing group. 

The charm of the comedy arises chiefly through the absent-minded Mr. Pim who is 
completely unaffected by the passage of time, because he is so completely unaware of what 
he is doing. He mixes things up, appears to bring a family situation to the brink of tragedy, 
then wanders back for no reason in particular to turn it all into gay laughter. Mr. Pim 
Passes By has been written to amuse, and Mr. Milne amply achieves his purpose. 

The play will open on March g and will play March 10, 11, 15, 16, 17, 18, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
with a Sunday evening performance on March 19, and a matinee on Thursday, March 23. 

The April play is William Shakespeare’s King Lear. It opens on April 13 and will play 
April 14, 15, 19, 20, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28, 29, with a Sunday evening performance on April 
23, and a matinee on Thursday, April 27. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


The current production in the Children’s Theatre is The Snow Maiden, a dramatization 
by Charlotte B. Chorpenning and Anne Nicholson of an old Russian folk tale. It will be 
replaced on April 1 by the perennial favorite Jack and the Beanstalk which will play 
through April and into the middle of May. It is highly advisable to make early reserva- 
tions for these performances. 


DEPARTMENT OF REPRODUCTIONS 


HE Lovers by Pablo Picasso and In the Park by Marie Laurencin, two outstanding 
paintings in the Chester Dale Collection, are now available in color prints of two 
sizes, 25 x 19 and 19 x 14. The larger reproduction is priced at $10.00 and the 
smaller at $6.00. 
Golden Sands, a facile water color by Russell Flint, and Ballet Dancers, a distinguished 
pastel by Edgar Degas, will be ready for sale about March 1. On the Terrace by Auguste 
Renoir and The Waterfall by Henri Rousseau will also be available this spring. 


HOURS OF OPENING 
HE ART INSTITUTE is open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., Monday through 
Saturday, and from 12:00 Noon to 5:00 P.M., Sunday, and legal holidays. Free 
days: Wednesday, Saturday, Sunday, and legal holidays. A fee of 25 cents plus 
three cents Federal tax is charged for admission on all other days. Members, students, 
artists bearing special cards, and children under fourteen years of age are admitted free 
at all times. 
The Ryerson and Burnham Libraries are open the same hours during the week as the 
Institute, but are closed on Sundays. 
For information, call Central 7080. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


March 26, 1943-April 1, 1944—The Discovery of Landscape. Gallery 17. 
An exhibition of original fifteenth and sixteenth century engraving with enlarged 
photographs of landscape details. 


April 28, 1943—Twentieth Century French Paintings from the Chester Dale Collection. 
Galleries 38, 39, and 40. 
This outstanding group of modern French pictures has been lent to the Art Insti- 
tute by Mr. and Mrs. Chester Dale for an indefinite period. It contains nine paint- 
ings by Picasso, important works by Matisse, Derain, Utrillo, and Modigliani. 


September 15-March 10—Recent Accessions to the Textile Collection. Gallery 45. 
A showing of miscellaneous material acquired by the Art Institute during the last 
few years and not previously exhibited. 


October 7-March 10—Costume Shawls (European Section). Gallery 43. 
The shawl became very important in the textile and costume field during the first 
half of the nineteenth century with the European adaptations of the Indian cash- 
mere type. This exhibition is supplemented by one in the Oriental Department. 


October 21-June 30—An Exhibition of Antique Shawls. Gallery Ho. 
A stunning show of exquisite old shawls from Persia and India which were an 
indispensable part of every lady’s costume during the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. 


November 2-March 24—Exhibition of Recent Gifts and Loans to the Oriental Depart- 


ment. Gallery H5. 
This includes some fine Chinese porcelains, textiles, and a small group of Indian 


and Persian paintings. 


January 27-March 5—Forty-eighth Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity. 
Galleries G52-G61. 
This all-juried exhibition of oil paintings and sculpture has been selected by Sylvia 
Shaw Judson, Dwight Kirsch, and Donald M. Mattison. A feature of the Ex- 
hibition is a group of photographs of Chicago Artists by Helen Balfour Morrison. 


January 28-April 18—Rococo: Prints before the French Revolution. Gallery 12. 
A large selection of outstanding prints presenting a comprehensive survey of a 
flourishing period in the history of French engraving. 


February 9-March 26— The Fourth Annual Exhibition of the Society for Contemporary 


American Art. Gallery 52. 
This exhibition is composed of paintings each of which has been chosen by members 


of the Society. 


February 18-April 10—Drawings and Lithographs by George Bellows. Gallery 13. 
A selection of the more important prints and drawings by George Bellows from 
the Art Institute’s permanent collection. 
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February 24-April 2—Art in War: Life at Great Lakes. Paintings by Pharmacist’s 
Mate Richard Bergere. Gallery 53. 
These spirited sketches of the every-day activities of our men in the Navy depict 
life at Chicago’s great Naval training center. 


February 25-April 17—Color Woodcuts by Louis Schanker. Gallery 16. 
A one-man show by this progressive American artist, demonstrating his use of a 
complicated color woodblock technique in which he sometimes employs as many 


as six and seven colors. 


March 1-March 31—The Masterpiece of the Month: St. George’s Day Fair, etching 
and engraving by Pieter Bruegel (Flemish, 1564-c.1637). The John H. Wrenn 
Memorial Collection. 

One of the Elder Bruegel’s most spirited subjects in an impression of unusually 
brilliant quality. 


March 30-May 7—The Room of Chicago Art: Paintings by Private Don Mundt and 
Sculpture by Mario C. Ubaldi. Gallery 52. 
A group of paintings by one of our most vigorous young artists, and sculpture by an 
equally gifted young Chicago sculptor. 


April 1-May 31—Exhibition of Mural Paintings from the Cave Temples of India in 
Replica by Sarkis Katchadourian. Gallery H5. 
Another group of stunning paintings which created so much enthusiam last year. 


April 13-May 14—Portraits and Allegories of the Renaissance. Special loan exhibition. 
Gallery G6o. 
The problems of portrait and picture composition as met by the makers of medals 
and plaquettes during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. An exhibition based on 
a notable collection of original bronzes lent by Sigmund Morgenroth of Santa. 
Barbara, California. Comparative material in the fields of painting and the graphic 


arts will be shown in reproduction. 


April 13-May 14—The Art of José Guadalupe Posada, lent by the Department of Fine 
Arts of Mexico. Galleries G52-G59. 
Posada was Mexico's greatest printmaker, and his popular designs drawn for bal- 
lads, book covers, news events, music sheets, and broadsides influenced the wholé 
modern Mexican school. This is the first complete showing of his work in the 
United States and comes to Chicago directly from the Palacio de Bellas Artes in 
Mexico City, where, during the summer of 1943, it was an enormous success. 


April 13-May 14—Who Is Posada? The Gallery of Art Interpretation. 
A related exhibition explaining Posada with photographs, actual objects, diagrams, 


and prints. 


April 18-May 21—Art in War: An Exhibition of Paintings of Naval Aviation. Gail- 
lery 53. 
A pictorial history of Naval Aviation from pre-flight training to actual combat 
duty by seven leading American artists: Howard Baer, Robert Benney, Adolf 
Dehn, Don Freeman, Joseph Hirsch, Georges Schreiber, and Lawrence Beall Smith. 
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